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PREFACE, 


The Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
recognizes health as fundamental among the objectives of secondary 
education. The importance and essential scope of health education 
are summarized as follows in the forthcoming report of the review- 
ing committee of this commission: 

During the period of secondary education health needs enn not be neglected 
without serious danger to the individual and to the race. The secondary school 
should, therefore, provide health instruction, Inculcate health habits, organize 
an effective program of physical activities, regard health needs In planning 
work and piny, and cooperate with home and eoimmiulty iti safeguarding ami 
promoting health interests. 

To carry* out such u program it is necessary to arouse the public to recognize 
that the health needs of young people ft re of vital importance to society, to 
secure teachers competent to ascertain and meet the needs of individual pupils 
and able to inculcate in the entire student body a love for clean sport, to 
furnish adequate equipment for physical activities, and to make the school 
building* Us rooms, and surroundings conform totlHi best standards of hygiene 
and sanitation. 

The report contained in this bulletin was drafted for the commis- 
sion by its committee on physical education, and after discussion and 
revision it has been approved by both the committee on physical edu- 
cation and the reviewing, committee. Approval by the reviewing 
committee does not commit every member individually to every state- 
ment and every implied educational doctrine, but does mean essential 
agreement as a committee with the general recommendations. 

Appended to this report, although not a part thereof, are bibli- 
ographical suggestions prepared, on request, by the office of the 
American Physical Education Association. 

Clarence D. Kixoslet, 

Chairman of tfie commission, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


THE PROBLEM. 

In the new civilization one of the most important problems of the 
high rcluiol, and the central problem of physical educatitpi, is how' 
to secure ami conni ve health.. This is becoming more and more a 
’ community problem. 

The schools have been slow to' adjust their program to the changed 
needs of the pupils and the community. Pupils no longer, go to 
school three montlis in the winter to learn to read, write, and cipher, 
securing their vocational skill and bodily power during the other 
nine montlis. They go to school nine months and are idle the other 
three because the opportunities for developing vocational skill arid 
bodily endurance have been taken aVay from them with the removal 
of industry from the home "to the factory. The school must accept 
the new conditions of this industrial age. and provide adequate op* 

. portunity for bodily exercise related to vocational skill and for the 
fundamental bodily exercises- related to health. 

Many people to-dav are preserved to maturity who formerly wotlld 
-lmvc died in childhood. Medicine has made splendid strides during 
recent years in decreasing tire mortality due to zymotic diseases. The' 
diseases which arc increasing, those of the nervous system, are more' 
inimical to thetirganic health of those who survive than nre the in- 
fectious diseases. Insanity is on the increase. 1 Dr. Harris, fohnerly 
I'nited States Commissioner of Education, as early as 1891 wrote : • . 

Our civilisation la so 'tent on the conquest of nature and the inrodneHon of 
wealth that If jierpet natty atrulns Its supply of iswcous energy uiul produce 
disaster. Here Is the special problem of our time for bygteua to meet— How /. 
h> restore and 'conaerre nervous energy. There are three factors hens First, 
the one of fhod and It* proper nasltnllntlon: second, the factor of sleep and 
«*«t ; third, the factor of exercise, muscular and mental. 1 

While the increase' in nervous diseases Is rightly charged to » 
failure of bodily adjustment to the environment of the new ciriliza- > 
tion. to the saving of the weaker ones' Who formerly died iii infsnevi, 

— — — ■■■■■■,. ! > t - * f 1 

1 Dr. H. W. Corwin, chairman of m health coralO* of It* America* .v**oela 

Hon. fcajra that " In nltj i« iDCreaatnr twice a» fist a* the population (II and 25)/* Bm 
Nat. Bduc. Aaaoc. Proc. for IW». pp. 4 16-4 SO. 

* U. 0. Commit. of Educ. Sept, i 1-02, Vot I, P. XXII. . * 

-g ‘ , f . ' **’ ' I 
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•WLto the greater strain of modern conditions, and although tnC/ 
number so classified is due in part to better diagnosis, it is a list 1 
, indictment to say that the public schools have materially helpea to . 

, augment conditions which lead to these diseases. It is not enough 
- that the schools should not continue to increase the tendency to these 
diseases; they should in a constructive way assist in the necessary 
health adjustments of the pupils in city and country. It is the firm 
belief of this commission that* the modem public high school owes a 
duty to the health of the adolescent youth of this country as a funds* 
mental element of education. It is the belief of this commission that • 
this duty is possible of fulfillment. 

So far the public school has preempted the field of health educa- 
tion without occupying it. Theoretically, educators believe that 
health is more important than quantity of knowledge; practically, 
they seldom act upon the belief. The program of studies has not been 
' adjusted to meet the changed needs of the pupils. The present ar- 
rangements for physical activity can be looked upon only a& pallia- 
tive measures in that they give some relief from the school desk. 
They are essentially of negative character, aiming to minimize harm- 
ful influences. l]he work of the schools calls primarily for the func- 
tional activity of the higher centers of the central nervous system. 

It fails to emphasjze the -principal positive hygienic factor in tliift it 
disregards the motor activities related to the lower nervous centers 
controlling circulation, respiration, nutrition, and elimination. Be- - 
sides, it neglects an important phase of education in' that* it minimizes 
to the vanishing point those motor activities related to good carriage, 
motor presence; motor personality, and motor consciousness. The 
attainment of adequate motor control is impossible with the present 
equipment and time allotment. 

Health is definitely related to the vigorous use of the big muscles 
of the trunk and legst , Instruction should be given in exercises and 
games which will bring into play these large fundamental muscles 
.and should be pushed far enough to stimulate circulation, respiration, 
and perspiration. Methods of study should be devised which will 
allow more freedom and bodily movement even in academic work. 

The tendency in some quarters to substitute military drill for more 
fundamental activity is a serious mistake. The addition of physical 
education to* military drill for the rank and file of the armies of the 
world is a significant fact which should make clear the. folly of such 

The thorough physical education courses at West. Point , 

« $94, AhPftpolis, in our owii country, and the fact that an army officer ^ 

\ to* the United States by^the Dutch Government to take norr 

'mal courses in physical education at Springfield, to prepare himself 
^ to take charge of physical education in the Dutch militnryncademy, 

* show the need of the basis of an adl r md motor training. In 

ill ‘1 f, $ 
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to insure the preservation of health and the educational point of view 
in physical exercises, the administration of physical 'education should 
be lodged in the hands of the educational authorities exclusively. No 
narrow policy of mere military drill sffould be substituted for a 
broad program of fundamental health activities. 

HEALTH PROGRAM RECOMMENDED. 

The. health needs of the high school pupil call for the following 
health program : 

I. A careful health examination which should include: 

* A. — Medical inspection. / , 

B. — Mental examination. 

O. — Physical examination. 

IT. A healthful environment in home and school. 

III. Instruction in health problems. 

IV. Physical activity. 

A. — Equipment, ‘minimum requirement. 

B. — Amount and kind, minimum requirement. * 

C. — Kind of exercise. • 

V. School credit. * 

I. HEALTH EXAMINATION. 

The first step in the health program is to discover how nature has 
endowed the individual. It must ascertain by examination : the 
physical and mental endowment and the capacity for activity. 

-1 — Medical inspection . — The English and American medical in- 
spection methods are well outlined in such books as Cornell’s 
“Health and medical inspection of school children,” KelynackV 
“Examination of schools and scholars,” Newmayer’s “ Medical and 
sanitary inspection of schools,” Gulick and Ayres’ “Medical inspec- 
tion of schools.” The administrative methods are presented in 
Ra peers “School health administration.” The objects of mfedical 
inspection have been the detection of infectious diseases, of physical 
defects in the pupil, and the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of the schoolroom. The medical inspector should cooperate jrith 
the physical instructor in the correction of physical defects and with 
the regular teacher or the trained psychologist in the diagnosis and 
treatment of mental defects. , v 

B — Mental The mental examination should seefe to^ff 

ascertain the mental health of the jflpil and his nervous and mental 
constitution. The health of an individual depends in largo measure 
upon a normal central nervous system, and -upon his attitude ^f mind: 
•toward his work, enuring . iuniot.: hteh school i 


grade) « Uw mfsfc «itic^0lB6 ^ At tiu» r 
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. time the constitution is particularly liable to nervous difficulties, as 
most neuroses either develop at this time, or lay their insidious hold 
then upon the individual, to develop later. Much stress in modem 
psychology is laid upon the necessity of correlating the program of 
* the pupil with his dominant interest. In the junior high school he 
Is offered a choice of subjects for the first time. The proper adjust- 
ment of his program is often related closely to his nervous health, 
and data for this adjustment should include the results obtained by 
mental tests. 

It is probably unnecessary that critioal mental examinations 
should be given to every pupil. It is, however, necessary to gi ve such 
an examination to the subnormal and the supernormal pupil. For 
the other pupils an examination of their grades in their studios, 
correlated with their grades in physical education and manua'l 
training, will give a very fair index of their nervous and mental 
health and constitution, and will give data on which to base an all- 
round program for their high-school courses. In correlating the 
grades of the pupils special care' should be taken to make sure that 
the marks represent capacity rather than mere attendance and good 
deportment. Care should lie exercised, too. in differentiating be- 
tween manual training and physical education. Manual training 
calls for the use of the small muscles of the eye and the hand, and, 
in a slight degree, the big muscles of the arms, legs7 and trunk, 
Manual skill of the small muscles represents, in general, health of 
the fine neuromuscular mechanisms. In physical education the largo 
muscles of the arms, legs, and trunk should be used vigorously. Good 
grades in this work would represent fundamental health with or- 
g«P ic, neural and muscular capacity. 

^in terms of the physical education grades, pupils who are fond of 
physical activities, excel in them, and are leaders in games and sports 
as a rule possess good central nervous systems. The extreme type of 
these pupils, the athletes, need to be curbed in their sport. The 
athletic scholarship rules are made largely for their benefit, to re- 
press too great attention to sport and to stimulate scholarship. 

On the other hand, the pupil who has little physical skill and no 
interest in games and sports usually lacks organic vigor. In the 
extreme type of these pupils is the recluse and the bookworm. It 
.is especially in this class that .an unstable narrows system may be ♦ 
expected* If their education is confined to a purely 'intellectual fedu- 
cc$i®H, ! it will be at the- expend p&rttod«Hy of the organic centers. \ 
w& peyrous system, rotated. td circulation' respiration* and' 
Htefcion, - ! • ■ 

• A well-balanced course for Cadi individual Is the ideal ■ A mental 
examination, with all the modefft methods for the subnormal and the 
xupenwmaj, *nd«c*reft»l wamiaatioa ofti^grW* <*» »Ver*|*J 
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pupil with special reference to his work in physical education .and 
manual training upon entering the high school will aid^ materially 
in a wise selection ofhigh-echool courses.- 

(- '■ — P hytical examtihati&n . — The physical examination for a 
study of the growth and physique of the pupil and a dose correlation 
of- the conditions found wjth the physical, activity prescribed. The 
examination should 'include such vital problems as eyesight, l»««nwg , 
growth in height add weight, bodily strength, lung capacity, «ard»c 
efficiency. All these factors should be correlated with the adolescent ■ 
maturity of the pupils and their scholarship. They are in than, 
selves indices of mental capacity and maturity. - The programs of. 
the schools should recognise and use these findings. 

Periods of rapid growth in height -and weight precede growth in 
strength and endurance. Vigorous big-muscle exercise should be the 
rule during this period. Overexercise particularly should be avoided./ : 

A clean-cut differentiation should be made between chronological 
age and physiological maturity. Both the physical examination and' 
the physical efficiency tests should serve as aids. in properly grad- 
ing the health activities. Detailed studies-on various phases of these 
problems have been ninde by Baldwin, Boaz, Crampton, Hughlings- 
Juckson, Foster, Godin, Hall, Marro, McCurdy, Stewart; and Whip- 
ple. (See the bibliography at the end of this report.) 

Medical, mental, and physical examinations should be correlated 
with each other and with the general program of the pupil. Here- - 
tofore the examinations have been conducted 'partly by the medical -• 
inspectors, partly by trained psychologists, and' partly by, the di- 
rector of physical education, without correlation .between *h»«n. 
Splendid work has been done, but thus far no city is known to the 
committee to have a good working coordination of the various prob- 
lems relating to the health of the pupils. Various cities have spe- 
cialized on different phases. Some cities have an administrative 
plan which will enable them to work out the'medical, hygienic, and 
physical activity aspects of the problem, but apparently have no 
regular examinatidns for determining the health .of the central ner- 
vous system, nor for finding the type of ability o'f the pupil. Masy 
cities do not seem to know exactly what they should seek to secure 
through a medical or physical examination, and -do hot use *h« Je- 
suits obtained by either. . , 


II. A HEALTHFUL ENVIRONMENT IN HOME AND SCHOOL. 




A healthful environment should include a home with adequate 
food for healthy growth, together with sleep! g iving.xoonis 
which follo feast the minimum r^latio^' ^' i*e, tighit, and 
. Wnhhfannv „ It shouldl^/mclude/A^iidhoolrboi^ properly ventilated. 
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with temperature never above 70 degrees and preferably between 68 
and 65 degrees F.y provided a normal relative humidity of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent and adequate air movement are maintained. The 
schoolroom should be supplied with proper natural and artificial 
lighting systems, and the walls should be so colored as to reduce 
eye strain. The textbooks should have size of type and width of 
line suitable for the proper position of the pupil at the desks* The 
desks should be arranged to save eye strain and decrease ^>oor pos-i 
ture and deformity. The floors and walls should be kept free from 
dust. The schedule should be arranged as far as possible to increase 
body movements and decrease nervous strain. This may best be 
accomplished by having pupils change from roonj to room and by 
alternating kinds of work. In addition, 3-minute setting-up drills 
may with profit be used two or three times per day. 

HI, INSTRUCTION IN HEALTH PROBLEMS. 

The pupils should be given instruction in: (rt) The practical ele- 
mentary problems which concern their health ; as, for example, diet, 
care of the teeth, sex, sleep, exercise, and bathing in school and at 
home. (6) The general conditions, related to health, as room tem- 
perature, ventilation, dust, school seating, and posture, (c) The 
public-health problems, like sewage disposal, milk and water sup- 
plies, and general control of infectious diseases. 

Every pupil in the high school should be acquainted with ele- 
mentary health problems in his environment. Direct application 
should be made to home, school, and cojnmunity conditions. Defi- 
nite reports of health conditions which test the powers of observa- 
tion should be required. The examinations should test both the 
knowledge and the health habits of the pupils in home and school. 

• IV. PHYSICAL activities. 

A. — EQUIPMENT (minimum. requirement*). 

• ' . f ■■■'■. s 

The equipment for physical activities in the public high school 
should include gymnasiums, showers, dressing rooms, playgrounds, 
and, if kept in a thoroughly hygienic condition, swimming pools. 
Abundant sunlight and adequate ventilation and aii' movement are 
essential elements in making the building a hall of health. The 
location of the gymnasium, in an annex is strongly recommended, as 
it allovrs better hygienic conditions and permits greater, freedom. 

(/) Gymnasium*.— in large schools of more, than o6o pupils there 
should be two gymnasiums^ one for hoys and ope for girls, each large 
* |or^a class of 50,. that is, 60 by 80 feet. If we assume that * 




s 

each class contains 50 .pupils; that the school day contains seven * 
45-minute periods; that a plan jsi overlapping 90-minute periods is ; 
adopted, making seven gymnasium periods per day, then one suck 
gymnasium will provide two* double gymnasium periods per week 
for 87 5 pupils, and the two gymnasiums will provide for 1,750 pupils. 
Practically, however, it is difficult to organize the schedule of a school 
so that each gymnasium class will have the same number of pupil& 
Proportional increases or deductions should be made according to 
the number of pupils and the number of class periods. 

fine gymnasium will be adequate where the school enrolls from 200 
to 000 pupils. In small schools of fewer than 200 pupils one room 
might serve as the gymnasium for boys and girls, .and also for the* 
town hall. It might also be used as a community recreation center . 
nml for public meetings. A room used for combination purposes 
should have the windows and lights protected with wire screens to * 
avoid breakage during games. The walls and ceiling should be of 
concrete, metal, or wood rather than plaster, for the same reason* 
No gymnasium should be constructed less than 50 by 70 feet. 

(~) Showers — The following number of showers is based upon a 
15-ntiniite period for bathing, and 50 pupils in a class: 

(</) / or boys . — An open room should be used/ for moral and hygi- 
enic reasons. Single showersVith individual control will supply five 
boys each. If multiple showers with central control are provided, 
one shower will supply seven boys. Multiple showers with central 
control are recommended^ as* they. save time, water, and space. The 
shower and drying room should contain at least 20 square feet per 
shower. This gives adequate room for drying in the shower room; 
The showers should be placed, without inclosing, on the side wall of 
an open room. , ' 

(/') For girls .— Closed shower booths (3 feet 3 inches by 3 feet) 
should be used. One shower should be provided with individual 
control for e^ch three girls, or one shower with multiple control for I 
each five girls. Multiple control is recommended where an attendant 
can regulate all the showers. 
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" i' J ) Dressing rooms .— Each pupil should have a gymnasium locker 
for storing street clothes during exercises and fof the gymnasium 
suit during the tiiqs intervening between the* exercise periodg. As 
the space for street dothes'needs to be larger than that for the gyin* 
Tiasium suit, economy may be observed in large schools by having^ 
small lockers for the gymnasium clothing for e^ch pupil and ertoi^^ 
‘large.lockers for the use of two classes, one dressing for exercise r 
the other dressing for school work. Gymnasium clothing and towels^i 
> liquid be kept in good hygienic condition, Either through a schobl ^ 

. laundry or home /, C? ; 
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(a) For bays. — (1) Individual loc^Drs. Lockers should be 12 by 12 ! 

by 36 inches, two tiers in height The space per individual for locker, ' 
^aisle, and approaches should be 8 snuare feet If congestion is 
avoided through the distribution of ^le boys of each class through- ^ 
out the entire locker toom this space might be reduced to 4 square 
feet per individual. (2) Box lockers. Box lockers <> by 12 by 3G 
inches in height may be used for the storage of gymnasium clothing 
with enough large lockers for two classes, the one coming to the gym- 
sium and th^ other leaving it Under these conditions 2J square w 
feet per individual are sufficient. The 36-inch height is desirable be- 
cause it allows for the storage of bats and rackets. 

(ft) Far girls . — Either the individual lockers or the box lookers 
may be ysed for girls as for boys with the same* space requirements. • 
The box lockers alone may be readily used where the street clothes* 
are kept during the exercise period in the dressing booths. In addi- 
tion, 100 dressing booths 2 feet 10 inches by 4 feet should be sup- 
plied. This gives booths ^r two classes of 50 girls each, one coming 
to the gymnasium and the other leaving it. In gymnasiums where 
the girls and hoys alternate in its use, or where* the gymnasium is not / 
/ used continuously, 50 dressing booths would Insufficient. Again, 
it is possible to reduce the number of dressing booths to 50 by having 
one girl dress in a booth containing t he clothes of a girl on the gvm- 
; ri&sium floor. 

(4) Pool.?- Size of room 50 by 84 feet (with gallery), 42 by 84 feet 
(without gallery) ; size of pool, 24 Ivy 60 feet;" depth of pool, 3 feet 
6 inches to 8 feet. 

(ft) Playgrounds . — Whenever conditions permit, the physical exer- 
cises should be conducted on the playground. The ground surface 
should be kept soft and free from dust. Various estimates have been 
given regarding the size required for 'the school playground. The 
following table shows the space estimated for one- game of various 


plays : 


Upaee estimated for various (ja tnfo. 



Co.* . 



Basket ball. 


Baaeball’ 
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Curtis’s estimate for elementary school buildings calls for 2 acres. 
Organized games — baseball, indoor baseball, volley ball, tennis, bas- 
ket ball — call for acres, leaving for general unorganized play, 
running track, and pool. Curtis’s estimate on the basis of 2 acres Jfor 
(»$4 pupils is equivalent to 127 square feet per pupil for elementary 
schools. The National Education Association resolutions demand 
27 2 square feet per child for play, recreation, and gardening. It -1 
would seem that 150 square feet per pupil ought to be the minimum 
requirement for play and recreation of junior and senior high-school 
pupils. This estimate does not include gardening. In small high 
schools more than 150 square feet per pupil are necessary in order to 
provide fol> baseball fot the boys and volley ball and basket bail for 
the girls. Ah item often neglected is the game equipment for basket 
ball, bhseball, volley ball, and other games. Grounds and gymna- 
siums are practically useless unless they are kept equipped for 
activity. 

B. — TIMfe ALLOTMENT (minimum requirements). 

Two double periods per week should be considered a minimum for 
this work. 

Arrangement of time. 

Minute*, 

1. Hygiene instruction once per week , 15 

2. Passing to locker room and undressing 15 

3. Kxercjses and jiuflies 45 

4. Shower, dressing, and passing to classroom* *_ 15 

Total 90 

These exercise periods of 90 minutes twice per week should bq 
supplemented by play periods after school of at least one hour, and, 
of course, by the regular recess periods and setting-up exercises 
between* class periods. 

Where the regular class periods are 60 minutes, as they are in 
some schools, the gymnasium period might be compressed under 
necessity to 60 minutes. This would be a real disadvantage, as it 
would lessen the organic and recreative types of exercise. 

The following schedule shows how the 90-minute period for physi- 
cal education can be fitted into a schedule in which the regular length 
of class periods is minutes. 

1 This time should be used oh the other days for swimming or games. 

3 la Home cases it wlU be possible to reduce the amount of time for ■“ passing to locker 
room and undressing ” and Increase the allowance for “ shower, dressing, and passing to 
classroom.*’ . 
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Sample arrangement of double gymnasium periods in a high-school schedule. 



This schedule provides for seven classes of. 50 pupils each; that is, 
theoretical]}' 350 pupils per day per gymnasium, or 875 different pupils 
on the basis of two double periods per week for each pupil. This ar- 
rangement uses the gymnasium continuously and allows for alterna- 
tion of two teachers in instruction in hygiene, physical education 
practice, and supervision of the bathing. Three hours of instruction 
during the school day, plus two hours on the •playground and in the 
gymnasium or pool after school, should be the maximum requirement 
for one teacher. The remainder Of the day is-needed for administra- 
tion and the keeping up of equipment* rcords, etc. 


C— KIND OP EXERCISE. 


T («) Physiological type of exercise .— The types of exercise used 
should be those which call into play vigorously the large fundamental 
groups of the big mustles; these exercises are related to the develop- 
ment of vigor, endurance, and power. This instruction should be 
Supplemented by exercises of skill, grace, and alertness. Special at- 







tention should be given to securing good postural habits while stand- 
ing. sitting, and exercising. The training should give a virile, vig- 
orous body, alert and well poised. Instruction should be given in 
gymnastics, athletics, swimming, and team games for all pupils. 

(l>) Character-building activities . — By proper control and admin- 
istration of the team games and athletic contests the undesirable fea- 
tures and excesses of the representative teams can and should be 
eliminated without stopping games which have great henlth, social, and 
moral values when played and conducted in the right way. This is 
more rational than the radical remedy of abolishing them. Abolish- 
ment of the game as a school sport in public schools usually results 
in the team playing under other than school name and with no 
regulation. Some of the after-school activities, like the Boy Scouts 
ami Camp hire Girls, should receive vigorous encouragement. 

The curriculum of activity both in school and after school should 
include all pupils, and should be related not only to health, but to 
right conduct. The qualities of honesty, fair play, courtesy, clean- 
ness of speech, alertness, promptness, persistency, and manliness 
should be required of pupils during their activity. Both boys and 
girls should learn the value of the positive virtues. Dishonesty, un- 
fairness, discourtesy, vulgarity, or profanity should not be tolerated 
in connection wjth any activity. Through public and private appro- 
bation, teachers, coaches, and the community should honor the pupils 
of vigor and high ideals, and discipline those who pursue dishonor- 
able tactics. 

Teachers and coaches who represent the highest ideals in morals 
anti personal character should be selected. Preferably the coaching 
should be done by regular teachers, and if possible by the director 
of physical education. With the adolescent group the basal virtues 
are < aught through the inspiring personality of teachers during their 
direction of activities, more often than they are taught through defi- 
nite mor^l instruction in the classroom. - 

Moral instruction shows what is right, Moral action knits to- 
gither the fibers which form character. Physical activity, particu- 
larly team games, rightly conducted, offers great opportunity for 
moral achievement ; wrongly conducted, the result is moral deteriora- 
tion, f During this adolescent period the vigorous, virile leaders will 
enter into the team activities. These team boys will, in large meas- 
ure, influence the moral standards of both the junior tmd senior high- 
school groups. The moral standards and personal leadership of the 
teachers of physical education will be a large factor, in determining 
whether these boys are to be merely healthy animals or future moral - 
leaders in the ^impunity. If the “ win at any cost ” idea dominates 
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tJie coach, ho niav Ik- the most potent factor in the community in de- 
stroying the moral ideals and the ethical standards of future leaders. 


The courses in hygiene should receive credit on the same basis ns 
other claasrooin subjects. ' The physical practice in gymnastics, nth- 
ielirs, games, and swimming should receive positive credit on ths 
same basis as laboratory courses. The hygiene instruction should I* 
graded* on the basis of classroom recitations and examinations. Tim 
physical practice should be marked on the basis of’the quality <if the 
work and on the effort of the pupil in daily practice. Tests of 
minimum physical proficiency sliould he given at regular intervals. 


The present civilizat ion isjpaking great demauds upon the vitality 
of the race. Sclmol practices which train simply eye, ear, tongue, 
ami hand do not promote the health of the pupils. Laboratory work, 
Bliop work, military drill, and domestic science only slightly increase 
the big muscle activity. Big muscle work is cssenlion tp the health 
of the pupils. These activities are not secured in the home or'iii the 
street. Big muscle activities are essential to vocational and other 
kinds of skill. The higher levels of the nervous system depend for 
stability and health upon the organic development of the middle and 
lower levels. Big muscle work in the plays and games is an essential 
part of emotional control in relation to character building. 

Administrative methods should be changed to require as a mini- 
mum two double periods per week for each pupil. The time allotted 
to double periods should be sufficient to allow changing of the 
clothes; vigorous exercise of 45 minutes with equipment, uikI time 
for bathing. The maximum number of pupils per class should 
be 50. - - 

Tim program of activity under competent supervision should se- 
cure physical, social, educational, and moral results. 

•v • 


V. SCHOOL' CREDIT. 


SUMMARY. 



\ 





APPENDIX. 


The following bibliographical suggestions, while not. a part of' 
tlu* report, were prepared, on request, bv the office of the American 
Physical Education Association, 1*3 IVestford Avenue, Springfield, 
Mass. That association publishes t wipe a year a list of about 500 
books on physical education, hygiene, and allied subjects. It also 
maintains a book department which furujshes advice, gratis, con- 
cerning books and. under certain conditions, loans books for ex.-- 
animation. 

t - 

I. BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Many, large cities have printed courses in physical education which 
would be suggestive to rural high schools Among ‘others, the fol- * 
f l«"*ng cities have well -organized courses: Detroit, Mich.; Kansas 
City. Mo.; Newark, N. *h: Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. Pa.: San 
Francisco, ('al.: and Springfield, Mass. 

Teachers without technical training will find the following books 
helpful in organizing work in small high schools without gym- 
liu.- i tuns. 

GENERAL WORKS. 

MeKeuxic, It. Twit.* Exorcise through education and nfedidue. Philadelphia. 

U . B. Saunders & eo. $4. 

Mirhipui. Department of education. Syllabus of phvsh-nl "training. lauislue 
Midi. 

New Jersey. Education depart tiient. Syllabus of plivsieal trainin''. Trenton 
N. J. 

Nt‘\\ York (State). Education department. Syllabus of physical t ruining. 
Albany. X. Y. 

^ . ‘ATHLETICS. 

MfK.re. Harry. Keeping la condition. New York. Macmillan. 75 cents. 

1 iibiir schools athletic league. Official handbook. New Yort^.^Jtiuerioan sports 
publishing co. ( Ked cover series, no. 71 H.) 2.V cents. 

Iteilly, Frederick J. New rational athletics for boys aud airls. Boston. 1). C. 
Heiitli & co. 04 cents. 

Steelier. W. A. A guide to track and field worlc contests and kindred activities. 
Philadelphia. McVey. 50 cents. 

Wiihington, Paul. Book of athletics. Boston. Lothrop* Lee & Shepard co. 
$1.50. . ... . - 

GAMES AND FLAT. J 

Bancroft, Jessie H. flames for the playground. home, school, and gymnasium. 
New York. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Boweh, W. P. The teaching of play. Ypsllantl. Midi., published by the author; 

. American physical education association, distributing agent. $1. 
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Curtis, H. S. KOumtlyn through play. New York, MneinlUnn. SI .25. 

• . The reorganised school playground. Washington, D. C., Government 

priming oftkv. (l\ S. Pureuu of ydu'-utioii. Bulletin, 1013, no. W.) 

10 tyUfM. 

l.ee. J. Play In cdurathni. New York. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Arnold. K. H. Free gy uiunstlc* und t.ntbs. Nev^llawn, puhtNln'O by 

the uullior. 75 cents. 

. Gymnastic ttomeiuinl mv, free gymnastics. New Hawn; Conn.. pub. 

IMhmT l*y the nuflinr. . 35 cent*. 

Itowen, W. P, The teaching of element. iry school ^ry tnim^i hs. Yp*itanth 
Mich. .published hy the .author American | >liysi«'ti I education association, 
distributing ngetit. $1. 

Md'urdy. .1. II. CtiUstlteiile nomenclature. S|friiigileh|. M:t<s.. |nihli>li<s| by 
the iititlinr; Atiierlenii physical education iisseciutlnu. dist rilmtlng agent. 
$1 .25. ■ * 

Skurstrom, Wilthim. The teaching t*f gymnastics. Wellesley. Mints.. published 
h.v the mithor; American physical fluent Ion n<stwiaibm, dUnUmt mg 
agent. $2. 

Steelier. \V. A. The theory nm! practice of edumthnial gymnastics, for hoys 
and girls* high sebooK. Philadelphia. MeVev. $1 .25. 

'i 

wren a Mrs or the body. 

Bancroft, Jessie II. The .posture of seliool « hildrctL New. York, Mtieiililliltl. 
$i.5o. 

lloweii, W. 1*. Applied anatomy and kinesiology. Philadelphia. l.ea & lYhLvr. 
$3.50, 

— . A toucher's course In physical training. Ami Arlmr, Mich., 'George 

Wiihr. $1.23. V 

Skarstroiii,* William. Gymnastic kinesiology. Wellesley, Mass.. puldishisl by 
the author; American physical ''duration ns^s hitioii. dlstribut lug . agent. 
$ 1 .25. 

IlYC.irXK. * 


Allen, AY. II. Odes and health. Poston, Ginn & co. $1.25. 

•Hill, llihbert. W. The new publle health. New York, Macmillan. $1.25. 

Lyster, Itoheljt A. School hygiene. I la Iti more, Wnrwiek A: York. $1.25. 

. TexjJxtok of hyglepe fttr tem liers. Baltimore. Warwick & York, *$1.30. 

r^e, Walter L„ til. A manual of iKTsonal hygiene. Philadelphia. \Y. Ik 
" launders co. $1.50. 

Ituprcr, L. W. Kdurnthmul hygiene. New York, Scribner. $2.5*1. 

1 ertiian, 1-ewis M. i he hxglciie of (lie wJiuul child. 'Boston, Houghton Miilliii 
cu, $1.05. 


II. -(iKXKltAL HinLIOORAPIIV* 

The following bibliography for more general use is suggestive 
rather, than complete. The choice of books is based upon the ile- 
inaiul which / has come to the book department of the American 
Physical Education Association. 


ACCIDKNTM, KUKRUEXCIES. 

Leonard. <\ H. Mamml of hiimlaglnjg nrinptod for self-1 nstrih-t ion. 
medical Journal, 370 Uarint* nve., Detroit, Mich. $1.50. 


Illinois 


% 
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Moody. O. S. Backwoods surgery and medicine. 

80 ornts. ^ 

ADOLESCENCE. * - '' A 

Baldwin, n. T. Physical growth ami school progress. A it inly ht yx]*rin>enUd 
••ilmn t iuu. Wiishhigton. Oovernmetit primliig oflhv. p, < l\ S. Bureau 
of education. Bulletin. 1014. No. 10.) ' 

Boaz, K. OS. Pyclopcdln of education. vol. 3, p. .187-1 90. 

i mmpton. \V. Physiological age. American physical education review, 
Mnrch-June. 1008. 

rosier, W. U Physiological age as a basis for classification uf pupils entering 
high school*. IVveliologletil ellule, 4«c 83-SS,' 1010.’* " 

«.<dln. 1\ Rlcblrrlic* niithropomH ritjues sur la crolssam-o. Paris, A. Mo loins, 
1003. p. 180-107. ^ ' 

Halt. it. S. Adolescence. 2 xols. Now York, 1>. Appleton A co., 1005 p 03, 
vol. 1. |7.50. 

)! a Hi lings- Jackson. The throe level theory. Journal of .mental science 3S; 
25-28, 1887-88. ' 

Mam*. . l.n puberty. Purls, O. Helmvnld Sciileiclier fr^rcs, 1902. 530 p. 

M.runly, J. H. Physical einclency tests during adolescence. In Fifteenth 
International congress on hygiene uml demography. Transactions, 
vewnrt, S. K. A study uf physical growth and school- standing of Ih*>s. Jour- 
nal of educational psychology. 7:414-420. 1010. 
hippie, M. Physiology and hygiene of adolescence. In Principles of sec- 
ondary education: <*d. hy P. Monroe. New York, Sluctnllhin, 1014. Chapter 
7. p. 240-312. BUdlogruphy. 

ANATOMY, ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

1 '-n; \\\ P. Teacher's course .in physical training. 

ihHirge Wtil» r. $1.25. 

Ska rst mm,. W. (. ’yin i m stic kinesiology. Wellesley, Mass., published by the. 

author; American physical education assoclntloft, distributing agent. $1215. 

" l.lcr, II. II. History of the human body. New York, Henry Holt. $3.25. 

ANTIIHOPOUKTKT. 

I 

><..\cr t J. W. A lit hro] Hum-try. Phaftiuqua press. $1,50. 

‘ A * ULETlCS 1 TRACK AND HELD), BASEBALL, lOOTHALL, TENNIS, HC, 

Ban. roft, J. H., and Pulvermachcr, \V. D. Handbook of atblotlc games. New 
York, Macmillan. $1.50, 

Berry, Klmer. Basical!. Springfield, Mat*., published by the author ; American 
physical education association, distributing agent. 

Pier. J. C. The book of winter sports. New Yofk, Macmillan. $1.50. 

Mi sire. It. H. Keeping in condition. New York, Macmillan. 75 cent* 

Bath. Emil. Apparatus, track, and field work for women. North American 
gymnastic union. $1.25. 

Keilly, F. J. New rational athletics for boys. Boston, I). C. Heath. 04 cents. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., 


CALISTHENICS, MARCH I NO, 

School gymnastics, free hand; Boston, D. C. Heath.. 


Bancroft, J. H. School gymnastics, free hand; Boston, D. C. Heath.. $1.60. 

School gymnastics with light apparatus. Boston, D. C. Heath. |L80l 

Beriy. Elmer. Manual of marching/ New York, Association press. 25 cents. 
Bowen, W. P. The teaching of elementary school gymnastics. Ypsflnntl, Midi, 
published privately ; American physical education association, distributing * 
agent ft ... 


APT B K M X. 



New York, Silver, Bor- 
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Baeboske, Cf. J. Progressive lyjnniiRtic day* order, 
dette & co. 75 ceuts. 

McCurdy. J. H. Hygienic dumb bell drill, New York, Association press, 
cents. # 

* Calisthenics nomenclature. Springfield, Mass., published privately ; 

American physical education association, distributing agent. $1.23. 

Hath, Fanil. Free exercises with and without hand apparatus. Indianapolis, 
Iud. t North American gymnastic union. $1.23. 

Roberts, R. J. Home dumb-bell drill. New York, Association press. 10 cents. 

Skarstrom. Wiiliain. The teaching of gymnastics. Wellesley, Mass*, published 
privately; American physical education association, distributing agent. 

Stecher, W. A. Theory oind practice of educational gymnastics for boys* and 
girls* high schools. Philadelphia. McYey. $1.25. 

Y. M. C. A. Gymnastic nomenclature. New York, Association press. $l. 

CAM PI NO, SCOUTING. 

Boy scouts* handbook; Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday Page A Co. 35 cents. 

Camp fire girls’ hnnd#u$k. New York. Cntupflre outfitting co.. 16-18 W. 22d 

- , st . 25 cents. f 

Oftrpenter, W. S. Winter camping. New York, Outing publish lug co. 70 cents. 

Gibson, H. W. Camping for boys. New York, Association press, $1. 

Kephurt. £. Camp cookery. New York, Outiug publishing co. 80 cents. 

— . Camping and woodcraft New York. Outing publishing co! $1.50. 

EUGENICS. ' 

Jewett, F. G. The next generation. Boston, Ginn A co. 75 ccuts. 

^Jordan, IVS. War and the breed. Hoston. Beacon press. $1,35. 

Walter, H. F3. Genetics. An introduction to tlie study of heredity. New York, 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

DANCING, FOUR SONGS, tyNGING GAMES. ETC. 

Burchenai, E. Dances of the people. New York, Kchlrmer. $1.50. 

. Dancing and singing games. New York. RHi Inner. $1.50. 

. Folk Alice music. New York, Bchlrmer. $1. 

. Folk dances, of Denmark. New York, Schirmer. $1.50. 

— 1 — — Folk dances of Finland. ‘ New York, Scliirmer. $1.50. 

Casky, G. M. ^Athletic pageant. Athletic jubilee. Milwaukee. Wis., Published 
by the author. Each. 50 cents. 

~ 1 Amerie.au clown — athletic dunce for men and boys. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Published by the author. . $1. 

. Arkadsky Russian dance, American sailor. Milwaukee. Wis., Pub- 
lished by the author. Each, 50 cents. 

Morris fiances. Parts 1-4. New York, H. W. Gray. Each. $1.75. 

Rath, Emil. Gymnastic dancing. Indianapolis, Ind„ North American gvmnas* 
$1.25. 

Parts 1-4. New York, H. W. Gray. 


tiedbton. 

Shnrp.C. J. : Country dances. 


Each, $1.75; 


GYMNASTICS, BOXING, FENCING, WBESTLXNG, TUMBLING, PYRAMIDS# 

Butterworth, H. How to tumble. (Includes py rum tils.) Newark. N. J;, Pub* 
lisbed by. the author. $L 

,Bath, EmJL Apparatus, track and field work for women. Indianapolis, ml., 
vV"-, North' American 'gymnastic union. $1.26, ... 

C. A* Grafted, gymnastic exercises, cards. New York, Association press. 

LO'Wfo ■ ,■ ■ v.-,.-. • - . . • 




Nomenclature, New York, . Association press. . $t * 
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HISTORY 0 Y PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


Greek athletic sports and festivals. New York, Macmtilau. 



$1.75* 


$2.50. 


Gardiner, E. N. 

$2.50. 

Leonard, F. E. Pioneers of modern physical training. New York, Association 
press. $k 

HYGIENE. 

Allen, W. H. Civics nud health. Boston, Ginn & co* $1.25. 

Goldmark, J. Fatigue and efficiency. New York, Survey associates. $1.50, 

Hough and Sedgtflck. The human mechanism. Boston, Ginn A co. $2.50. 

Pusey, W. A. The care of the skin and hair. New York, Appleton. $1. 

Pyle, W. Manual of hygiene. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders. $1.50. 

Winslow, K. The prevention of disease. Philadelphia, \V. B. Saunders. 

, PUBLIC HYGIENE. 

Bergey, D. H. Principles of hygiene. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders. $3. 

Richards, E. H. Suuitatlon in dally Ufe. Boston, Whitcomb A Barrows. 

— - — . Conservation by sanitation. New York, Wiley. $2.50. 

Thompson, W, G. Occupational diseases. New York, Appleton. $6.50. 

* ' " SCHOOL HYGIENE. 

Ayres, L. P. Open-air school. Garden City, N. Y M Doubleday Page A co. 

$ 1 . 20 . 

Dresstar, F. B. School hygiene. New York, Macmillan. $1.25. 

Johnston, C. H. Modern high school. New York, Scribner. $1.75. 

Oflner, M. Meutal fatigue (hygiene of instruction). Baltimore, Warwick A 
York. $1.25. 

Hapeer, L. W. Educational hygiene. New York, Scribner. $2.50. 

. School health administration. New York, Teachers college, Columbia 

university. $2.15. 

SCHOOL TEXTS IN HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Conn, H. W. Physiology and health. New York. Silver. Burdette A co. $1.10. 

Gtilick, \ x Hygiene series: Book I. Good health. 40 cents. Book II, Emergen- 
cies, 40 cents. Book III, Town and city, 40 cents. Book IV, The body at 
work, 50 cents. Book V, Control of body and mind, 50 cents, Boston, 
Ginn & Co. ^ 

SEX HYGIENE. " 

Bigelow, M. A. Sex education. New York, Macmillan. $1.25. 

Exuer, M, Rational sex life for men. New York, Association press. 50 cents. 




MEDICAL GYMNASTICS, MASSAGE, AND POSTURE. 


iSt 


Bancroft. J. H. Posture of school children. New York. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Bucholz, C. H. Therapeutic exercise and massage. Philadelphia, Lea A 
Febiger. $4. 

McKenzie, R. T. Exercise In education and medicine. Philadelphia, W. B. 

Saunders. $4. * 

Mosher. The physical training of women in relation to functional periodicity. ^ 
Stanford university, published by the author. 25 cents. 

Wide, 4« Medical gyMp&sfcics. New York, Funk $ 

1HHHOAL #8S*C£R0N. . .. 

Cornell, W. S. Health and medical inspection of schedl children; 

Davis. $8. * 2 

Hong. E. B. BTealtihi Index of etoftldrem WihifrimfetfMi on 







Philadelphia, 


PEDAGOGY, PSYCHOLOGY. 

Gullck, L. Physical education by muscular exercise. 

75 cents. t , 

Hull, G. S* Youth. New York, Appleton. $1.(10. 

PHYSIOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE, BLOOD PRESSURE. 

Howell, W. H. Physiology. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders. $4. 

Stiles, P. 0. Human physiology. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders. $1.50. 

— - — . The nervous system and its conservation. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Saunders. $1.50. 

. Nutritional physiology. Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders. $1.25. 

PLAY GAMES (COLLECTIONS), FESTIVALS, PAGEANTS. 

Bancroft, J. H. (James for the playground, home, School and gymnasium. 
New York, Macmillan co, $1.50. 

Chubb, I*., and others. Festivals aud play. New York. Harper. $2. 

Curtis, II. B. Education through play. New York, Macmillan. $1.25. 

. riay and recreation for the open country. Boston, (Jinn & co, $1.00." 

i>e Oroot, E. B. Playground equipment. Playground association. 10 cents. 
Johnson, G. E. What to do at recess. Boston, (Jinn & co. 25 cents. 

Lee, J. Play in education. New York, Macmillan. $1.50. 

SWIMMING, BOATING. 

Corsan, G. H. At home in' the water. New York; Association press. $1. 

Goss, Or. E. Life saving. New York, Association press. $1. 

• SWIMMING POOLS. 

Bull, W. Construction oi swimming pools. New York, Association press. 15 
cents. 

American public he'ulth association. Standard methods! for the examination 
and purification of water and sewage. $1.25. 

Note.— P rices stated are net and subject to change, owing to war conditions* 
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LIST OF BEPOBTS OF THE COMMISSION ON THE REORGANIZATION 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION NOW AVAILABLE. 

% 

The following reports of the Commission on the Reorganinztion of Secondary 
Education are now available or in press ns bulletins of the 'United States 
Bureau of Education and may be secured of the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, 1). C., at the prices indicated. 1 Other reports are in preparation. 
Remittance should be made in coin or money order as stamps' are not accepted j 
copied : 

The Teaching of Community Civics, Education Bulletin 23 for 1915. 10 
■' cents. ' 

Social Studies in 'Second Education, Education Bulletin 28 for 1916. 10 

cents. 

Reorganization of English in Secondary ^Schools, Education Bulletin 2 for 
1917. 20 cants. \ 

Muplc in Secondary Schools, Education Bulletin 49 for 1917. — cents. 

» r Physical Education in Secondary -Schools, Education Bulletin 50 for 1917, 

— cents. • • ; 

Moral Values in Secondary Education, Education Bulletin 01 for 1917. 

— cents, V 


